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A LETTER 
ON, TO, AND BY, THE BOOK-PERSONAGE KNOWN BY THE 
NAME OF “THE READER.” 
{Concluded} 

An author who is uneasy with his readers, has generally good 
reason to be so, We like him in proportion as he is the reverse; 
that is to sey, povided he is worthy of our company; and more 
especially, if as in Ovid’s case, he does it honour. With what 
reverence do we not receive those personal communications vouch- 
safed us by such writers as Milton, and impertinently called imper- 
tinences by the critics!) How we love them in writers of a tenderer 
cast, and enjoy their gaicty in the more lively! Scaliger, speaking 
of the delichtful egotism of Montaigne, (would that all good authors 
were as modest as he, and not afraid of committing their dignity !) 
asks “ what the devil it signifies whether he liked this wine or 
that?’ It signifies that he understood the social part of us, and 
that he was not an arrogant critic who thought himself too good 
for his readers. When Fielding arrests the progress of one of his 
narratives, to tell us of the little parlour in which he was writing 
with his children about him, how thankful de we not feel for his 
good-natured humanity in thus letting us into his domestic diffi- 
culties,—in giving the picture at once the zest of a pain and the 
cordiality of a pleasure. How does it not make us wish, that all 
men, not ill inclined, could know and understand one another; 
could see how much pain they can endure, and how much pleasure 
bestow. 

“The Reader’s” loss of consequence now-a-days, as we have 
before observed, is his gain; that is to say, “Ze Reader” is going 
out, because all are readers. The newspapers and magazines speak 
of us as “ our readers.” We are sometimes directly called “ the 
public” and scavengers and beadles address us, with talents tha 
used to be confined to the clergy. Still there is “ the Reader” 
properly so called, that is to say the Reader genuine and fond of 
reading; and as such we have still our tastes and our distinctions. 
We often read at breakfast and tea; are sometimes observed 
reading even in the streets,—not out of ostentation, but because we 
cannot leave our friend at home: nay, if dining alone, we like to 
have the book open beside us, or will stick it up against the loaf, 
and devour salad and Sir Walter at the same time. 

We find no obstacles in the streets. We thread the multitude 
as easily as a fish does the sea among his fellows, or a blind bat 
avoids chairs and tables ina room. We keep a sort of eye, without 
seeing it, to the gutter; and have the path down a hili before us, with- 
out trying to keep it. We prefer, however, green lanes, or a lane 
with book-stalls, stopping occasionally to compare notes with the 
the blackbirds, and always stopping to look at the books. In the 
latter case, we make a display of the volume in our hand, lest the 
stall-man should confound it with one of his own. If we put it in 
our pocket, we fancy he will see it sticking out as we move off, and 
make hasty search before we get out of sight. We fancy he will think 
it a Waller, “ price 9d.” or a description of the German Spa, or 
Mareus Antoninus’s Meditations, or some modern writer, (perhaps 
ourself!) ‘ same as sells at Five Shillings !” 

A lounge in summer against a bank or the new-mown hay, has 
been too often described to be dwelt on. In doors, if the season be 
fine and warm, a sofa is the thing, after a walk, with the balmy sub- 
stitution of slippers for boots, and a new work to begin; or say the 
fifth chapter of a new novel, where you turned down a leaf, and 
were at a most interesting passage. The ivory knife to cut open 
the loaves with, is also pleasing. We cannot but think there is a 
kind of sensual pleasure in it. We must not dwell upon the pleasure 
of reading in bed, turning first one elbow and then the other, and 
finally lying upon one’s back, wondering we did not choose tliat 
lappy posture at once. The custom is dangerous, and conscicn- 
tous readers leave it off, if they are not sure the candle will be put 
out. A book behind the pillow for morning, is another thing; or 
even for the chance of reading, if you wish it, though you never do. 
But we shall be reverting to particular tastes. As to winter time, 
We believe it will be allowed by all catholic perusers, that an elbow 
chair, and a foot on each hob is the most luxurious enormity. 

“Tue Reaver.” 








UMBRELLAS. 





IN a paragraph respecting umbrellas, in our yesterday’s TaTLer, 
there was an omission, which many readers would probably fill up, 
but which all are not bound to be aware of. Instead of saying 
** The use of umbrellas in this country is no older than the time of 
Dr Johnson,”—it should have been “ the use of umbrellas by the 
male sex.” The omission is no otherwise worth noticing, than as 
giving occasion to shew our wish to be correct, and enabling us to 
quote some pleasant verses. If we are mistaken respecting the fact, 
some of our readers will probably set us right. 

From passages in the celebrated verses of Swift on a Shower, 
which appeared in 1770, and in.Gay’s poem of Trivia, or the Art 
of Walking the Streets, which was written a year or two afterwards, 
it would seem, that the use of umbrellas at that time was confined 
to females, and those too of the poorer classes. The ladies either 
rode in their carriages through the rain, or were obliged to fly 
from it into shops, 


** Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 

To shops in crowds the draggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 

The Templar spruce, while every spout’s abroach, 
Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 

The tuck'd-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oil’d umbrella’s sides.” 


There is no mention of an umbrella for men. They got under a 
shed, like the Templar,—into a coach, or into a sedan. 


** Here various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed ; 
Triumphant Tories and desponding Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
Box’d in a chair the beau impatient sits, 

While sponts run clattering o’er the roof by fits ; 
And ever and anon with frightful din 

The leather sounds. he trembles from within. 
So when Troy-chairmen bore the wooden steed, 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed, 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Instead of paying chairmen, run them through) 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 

And each imprison’d hero quak’d for fear.” 


In Gay’s poem, the men are advised, in case the weather threatens 
rain, to put on their surtouts and worst rigs. The footman, he 
says, lets down the flap of his hat. Even among the females, the 
use of the umbrella appears to have been confined to winter time. 


** Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise ; 

Or, underneath the umbrella’s oily shed, 

Safe through the wet, on chinking pattens tread. 
Let Persian dames th’ umbrella’s ribs display, 

To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load, 

When Eastern Monarchs shew their state abroad : 
Britain ix winter only knows its aid, 

To guard from chilly show’rs the walking maid.” 


Umbrellas, it is observable, are always mentioned as being oiled. 
We think we remember the introduction of silken ones. 

The conclusion of this important matter is, that when Jonas 
Hanway made his appearance with an umbrella, the vulgar hooted 
at him, either for his effeminacy, or his “ lowness.” The gallantest 
men now-a-days do not seruple to prefer a dry hat to a drenched 
one; and the dignity of this moveable has been completed, by the 
spectacle of the King of the French, walking through the streets 
with an umbrella under his arm. 
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THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITIL OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Memoirs of Madame Du Barri. Translated from the French. By the 
Translator of Vidocg. 3 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and Co. 
[Fifth Notice. ] 

he accession of Madame la Marquis de Mirepoix, one of the 
greatest of the court ladies, to the interests of Madame de Barri, 
brings us acquainted with a charming story of love, sincerity, and 
disinterestedness, which may be entitled the 

History or THE Portrouio with THE AvuBURN Harr.— 
“ Great,” says our heroine, “ had been the outcry in the palace 
against the Due de la Vauguyon and Madame de Bearn, but how 
much louder did it become on the defection of the Marquise de 
Mirepoix. The cabal was destroyed; for a woman of rank and 
birth like the maréchale was to me a conquest of the utmost im- 
portance. The Princesse de Gueménée and the Duchesse de Gram- 
mont were wofully enraged. This they manifested by satirical 
sneers, epigrams, and verses, which were put forth in abundance. 
All these inflictions disturbed her but little; the main point in her 
eyes was to possess the favour of the master; and she had it, for 
he felt that he was bound to her by her complaisance. 

“ He was not long in giving her an unequivocal proof of his 
regard. ‘The Due de Duras asked her, in presence of the King and 
myself, why she did not wear her diamonds as usual. 

«They are my representatives,’ was her reply. 

“¢What do you mean by representatives ?’ said I. 

“ «Why, my dear Countess, they are with a Jew instead of my 
sign-manual. The rogue had no respect for the word of a relation 
of the Holy Virgin and the daughter of the Beauveau. I was in 
want of thirty thousand francs; and to procure it I have given up 
my ornaments, not wishing to send to the Jew the old plate of my 
family, although the hunks wanted it.’ 

“ We all laughed at her frankness, and the gaiety with which she 
gave this statement, but we went no further; to her great regret, 
no doubt, for I believe that the scene had been prepared between 
her and M. de Duras, either to let her profit in time of need, or 
else that she wished to pluck a feather from our wing. When I 
was alone with the King, he said, 

“©The poor maréchale pains me; I should like to oblige her, and 
think I will give her five hundred louis.’ 

“ «What will such a petty sum avail her? 
wants; either send her the whole or none. 
nothing by halves.’ 

“ Louis XV answered me nothing; he only made a face, and began 
to walk up and down the room. ‘ Ah,’ said I to myself, ‘a king in 
a taking.’ 

“This excellent woman loves your majesty so much, that you 
ought to show your gratitude to her, were it only to recompense 
her for her intimacy with me.’ 

“ ¢Well, you shall carry her the sum yourself, which Lebel shall 
bring you from me. But thirty thousand franes, that inakes a large 
pile of crown-pieces.” 

“* Then I must take it in gold.’ 

“ «No, but in good notes. We must not, even by a look, intimate 
that she has so/d her visits to us. There are such creatures in the 
world !’ 

“ The next morning Lebel brought me a very handsome rose- 
coloured portfolio, embroidered with silver and auburn hair: it con- 
tained the thirty thousand francs in notes. 


You know what she 
A king should do 


I hastened to the maré- 


chale. We were then at Marly. 
“*What good wind blows you hither?’ said Madame de 


Mirepoix. 

“ *A royal gallantry,’ I replied ; ‘ you appeared unhappy, and our 
excellent Prince sends you the money necessary to redeem your 
jewels.’ 

“ The eyes of the lady became animated, and she embraced me 
heartily. ‘It is to you that I owe this bounty of the King.’ 

“ «Yes, partly, to make the present entire; he would only have 
given you half the sum.’ 

“ «] recognise him well in that he does not like to empty his 
casket. He would draw on the public treasury without hesitation for 
double the revenue of France, and would not make a division of a 
single crown of his own private peeulinm, 

* L give this speech verbatim; and this was all the gratitude 
which Madame de Mirepoix manifested towards Louis XV. I was 
pained at it, but made no remark. She took the portfolio, examined 
it carefully, and, bursting into a fit of laughter, said, while she flung 
herself into an armechair, ‘Ah! ah! ah! this is an unexpected 
rencontre! Look at this portfolio, my dear friend: do you sce the 
locks with which it is decorated ? 
head of Madame de Pompadour. She herself used them to embroi- 
der this garland of silver thread; she gave it to the King on his 
birth-day. Louis XV swore never to separate from it, and here it 
is in my hands.’ 

“ Then, opening the portfolio, and rummaging it over, she found 
in a secret pocket a paper, which she opened, saying, ‘I knew he 
had left it.’ 

“ It was a letter of Madame de Pompadour, which I wished to 
have, and the maréchale gave me it instantly; the notes remained 


' with her. 


enamoured. 


Well, they once adorned the | 


I copy the note, to give you an idea of the sensibility of 
the King. 

*** Sirne,—I am ill; dangerously so, perhaps. In the melancholy 
feeling which preys upon me, I have formed a desire to leave you a 
souvenir, which will always make me present to your memory, [| 
have embroidered this portfolio with my own hair; accept it: never 
part with it. Enclose in it your most important papers, and let 
its contents prove your estimation of it. Will you not accord my 
prayer? Sign it, 1 beseech you; it is the caprice, the wish of a 
dying woman.’ 

“ Beneath it was written, 

“*This token of love shall never quit me, 

“ *« Louts.’ ”"—P. 233. 

Among the ladies who were most inveterate against Madame du 


_ Barri, for the lowness of her origin, was the daughter of the Duc de 
| Richelieu, Madame the Princess d’Equeval, who had a passion for 


“ low love adventures.” One of them was with a youth of the name 
of Moireau, a linen-draper, with whom she made acquaintance in 
the style of one of the shopping ladies in the Arabian Nights. The 
sequel had nigh proved her to be another Queen Labé. The linen. 
draper supposed her to be a Madame Rossini, and was deeply 

One day, after an acquaintance of three months dura- 
tion (a long affection on the lady’s side, whose love generally lasted 
for as many days). 

“* Moireau, whose time,” says Madame cu Barri, “ hung heavily 
on his hands, took it into his head to visit the opera. This species 
of amusement constitutes the xe plus ultra of the delights of a 
French cit. Moireau seated himself in the pit, just opposite the 
box of the gentlemen in waiting. The performance was Castor 
and Pollux. At the commencement of the second act a sudden 
noise and bustle drew Moireau from the contemplative admiration 
into which the splendour of the piece had thrown him. The dis- 
turbance arose from a general move, which was taking place in the 
box belonging to the gentlemen in waiting. Madame d’Egmont 
had just arrived, attended by four or five grand lords of the court 
covered with gold, and decorated with the order of the Holy 
Ghost, and two ladies richly dressed, from whom she was distin. 
guished as much by the superior magnificence of her attire as by 
her striking beauty. 

“ Moireau could not believe his eves; he felt assured he beheld 
Madame Rossin, vet he fancied he must be under the influence of 
some fantastic dream; but every look, every gesture of the Prin- 
cess, a thousand trifles, which would have escaped the notice of a 
common observer, but which were engraved in indelible characters 
on the heart of her admirer, all concurred to assure him that he 
recognised in this lovely and dazzling female, so splendidly attired 
and so regally attended, the cherished mistress of his affections; 
she whom that very morning he had held in his embrace. He 
addressed a thousand questions to those about him, from whom he 
learnt his own good fortune and the exalted rank of her he had 
won. Scarcely could he restrain the burst of his joy, when informed 
that the fair object, glittering in jewels and radiant in beauty, was 
the daughter of Richelieu, and the wife of one of the Princes of 
the noble house of Egmout.”’—P. 248, 

The poor lad made his mistress acquainted with his discovery. 
She protested that he was mistaken—that he was mad. 
grew angry, and threatened disclosure. 


Moireau 
The princess went to the 
lieutenant of Police, got a /ettre de cachet and had her lover con- 
fined ina mad-house, where but for Madame du Barri’s intervention, 
she declares he would have remained at the time of her writing. 


Letters on Demonology and Witcheraft, addressed to J. G. Lock- 


hart, Esq. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 12mo. pp. 402. Murray 
(16th Vol. of the Family Library ). 

{Further Extract. ] 
WILD AND STRIKING StoryY.—ORIGIN OF THE STAKE DRIVEN 


THROUGH THE Bopy IN Cases oF Suicipe.—* It was a favourite 
fancy of the Norsemen, that, in many instances, the change from 
life to death altered the temper of the human spirit from benignant 
to malevolent ; or perhaps, that when the soul left the body, its 
departure was occasionally supplied by a wicked demon, who took 
the opportunity to enter and occupy its late habitation. 

* Upon such a supposition the wild fiction that follows is proba 
bly grounded; which, extravagant as it is, possesses something 
striking to the imagination. Saxo Grammaticus tells us of the fame 
of two Norse princes or chiefs, who had formed what was called 4 
brotherhood in arms, implying not only the firmest friendship and 
constant support during all the adventures which they should under 
take in life, but binding them by a solemn compact, that after the 
death of either, the survivor should descend alive into the sepulehre 
of bis brother-in-arms, and consent to be buried along with him. 
The task of fulfilling this dreadful compact fell upon Asmund, his 
companion, Assueit, having been slain in battle. The tomb was 
formed after the ancient northern custom in what was called the 


age of hills,—that is, when it was usual to bury persons of distin 


guished merit or rank on some conspicuous spot, which was 
crowned with a mound. With this purpose a deep narrow vault 
was constructed, to be the apartment of the future tomb over 
which the sepulchral heap was to be piled. Here they deposite 
arms, trophies, poured forth, perhaps, the blood of victims, intro- 
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duced into the tomb the war-horses of the champions, and when 


these rites had been duly paid, the body of Assueit was placed in 


Error - Worsuir.—Each man commonly defends himself as 
long as possible from casting out the idols which he worships in his 


the dark and narrow house, while his faithful brother-in-arms en- | soul, from acknowledging a master error, and admitting any truth 
tered and sat down by the corpse, without a word or look which | which brings his self-love to despair.— Goethe. 


testified regret or unwillingness to fulfil his fearful engagement. 
The soldiers who had witnessed this singular interment of the dead 
and living, rolled a huge stone to the mouth of the tomb, and piled 
so much earth and stones above the spot as made a mound visible 
from a great distance, and then, with loud lamentation for the loss 
of such undaunted leaders, they dispersed themselves like a flock 
which has lost its shepherd. 

“ Years passed away after years, and a century had elapsed, ere 
a noble Swedish rover, bound upon some high adventure, and sup- 
ported by a gallant band of followers, arrived in the valley which 
took its name from the tomb ef the brethren-in-arms. The story 
was told to the strangers, whose leader determined on opening the 
sepulchre, partly because, as already hinted, it was reckoned a he- 
roic action to brave the anger of departed heroes by violating their 


tombs; partly to attain the arms and swords of proof with which | 


the deceased had done their great actions. He set his soldiers to 
work, and soon removed the earth and stones from one side of 
the mound, and laid bare the entrance. But the stoutest of the 
rovers started back when, instead of the silence of a tomb, they 
heard within horrid cries, the clash of swords, the clang of armour, 
and all the noise of a mortalj combat between two furious cham- 
pions. A young warrior was let down into the profound tomb by a 
cord, which was drawn up shortly after, in hopes of news from be- 
neath. But when the adventurer descended, some one threw him 
from the cord, and took his place in the noose. When the rope 
was pulled up, the soldiers, instead of their companion, belield As- 
mund, the survivor of the brethren in arms. Ile rushed into the 
open air, his sword drawn in his hand, his armour half torn from his 
body, the left side of his face almost scratched off, as by the talons 
of some wild beast. He had no sooner appeared in the light of day, 
than, with the improvisatory poetic talent, which these champions 
often united with heroic strength and bravery, he poured forth a 
string of verses containing the history of his hundred years’ conflict 
within the tomb. It seems that no sooner was the sepulchre closed 
than the corpse of the slain Assueit arose from the ground, inspired 
by some ravenous goule, and having first torn to pieces and devoured 
the horses which had been entombed with them, threw himself upon 
the companion who had just given him such a sign of devoted 
friendship, in order to treat him in the same manner. The hero, no 
way discountenanced by the horrors of his situation, took to his 
arms, and defended himself manfully against Assucit, or rather 
against the evil demon who tenanted that champion’s body. In this 
manner the living brother waged a preternatural combat, which had 
endured during a whole century, when Asmund, at last obtaining 
the victory, prostrated his enemy, and by driving, as he boasted, 
a stake through his body, had finally reduced him to the state of 
quiet becoming a tenant of thetomb. Having chanted the trium- 
phant account of his contest and victory, this mangled conqueror fell 
dead before them. The body of Assueit was taken out of the tomb, 
burnt, and the ashes dispersed to heaven; whilst that of the victor, 
now lifeless, and without a companion, was deposited there, so that 
it was hoped his slumbers might remain undisturbed.* The precau- 
tions taken against Assueit’s reviving a second time, remind us of 
those adopted in the Greek islands, and in the Turkish provinces, 
against the Vampire. It affords also a derivation of the ancient 
English law in case of suicide, when a stake was driven through the 
body, originally to keep it secure in the tomb.” 


* See Saxo Grammaticus, Hist. Dan. lib. v. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis —OLb Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—-and some others. 





Tue Pay or an Ancient Greek AmpBassapor.—Demosthenes 
tells us, that on his mission, as joint Ambassador with nine others, 
to Philip of Macedon, the daily allowance for each Ambassador 
was what, in our money, would nearly amount to cight-pence ! 


A Ranpom Suor.—A King’s Advocate, in pleading, used to put 
his arms in such a position, that he seemed to be levelling a musket 
at the Court. The President, a man of humour, tired of this eter- 
nal gesture, said to him one day, “ Raise your piece a little, Sir, or 
you will hurt somebody.”—Duchat. 

Green Eves.—Principal Gordon, of the Scots College"at Paris 
has recorded in his Travels, that there was not a human eye to be 
seen at Orkney, which was not sea-green!—{The learned Principal, 
we suppose, was bilious with his studies, and used to see green.— 

owever, there is mention, among the ancient writers, of sea-green 
and sea-blue eyes.] 


A TERRIBLE GAsconaDE.—The Prince of Condé, one day, jokingly 
asked a witty Gascon to favour him with some gasconade or other. 
No, Sir,” said the Gascon, “I would not make one at present for | 
a thousand crowns.” The Prince laughed at this specimen, but 
asked him for another. “ Monseigneur,” replied the Gascon, “ do | 


not ask me again, else I will make one that will make you tremble.” 
— Gasconiana. 


Tur Crrcte or Humanrry.—Fenclon was accustomed to say, “ I 
love my family better than myself; my country better than my 
family; and mankind better than my country:—for lam more a 
Frenchman than a Fenelon; and more a man than a Frenchman. 


Love or Trutn suRE OF SOME REwarpv.—He that makes use of 


| the light and faculties God has given him, and seeks sincerely to 


discover truth by those helps and abilities he has, may have this 
satisfaction in doing his duty as a rational creature, that though he 
should miss truth, he will not miss the reward of it.—Locke. 


—— The man who consecrates his hours 

By vig’rous effort and an honest aim, 

At once he draws the sting of life and death, 

He walks with Nature; and her paths are peace.— Young’. 


Pieasure OF Patntinc.—One of the most delightful parts of my 
life was one fine summer, when I used to walk out of an evening, to 
catch the last light of the sun, gemming the green slopes of the 
russet lawns, and gilding tower or tree, while the blue sky gradually 
turning to purple and gold, or skirted with dusky grey, hung its 
broad marble pavement over all, as we see it in the great Master of 
Italian landscape. But to come toa more particular explanation of 
the subject :—The first head I ever tried to paint was an old woman 
with the upper part of the face shaded by her bonnet, and I cer- 
tainly laboured it with great perseverance. It took me numberless 
sittings to do it. I have it by me still, and sometimes look at it 
with surprise, to think how much pains were thrown away to little 
purpose,—yet not altogether in vain, if it taught me to see good in 
everything, and to know that there is nothing vulgar in nature, seen 
with the eyes of science or of true art. Refinement creates beauty 
everywhere: it is the grossness of the spectator that discovers 
nothing but grossness in the object.—Hazlitt. 


MaGniricent GaLLanrry.—Madame de Blot, then very young, 
said in the Princess de Conti’s presence, that she wished to 
have the portrait of her canary ina ring. The Prince offered to 
give her the portrait and the ring, which Madame de Blot accepted 
on condition that the ring should be mounted in the simplest 
manner, and not set with stones. The ring was in fact only a plain 
hoop of gold; but instead of a glass to cover the portrait, a i 
diamond had been used which was ground as thin as glass. Madame 
de Blot discovered this piece of prodigality, and returned the 
diamond ; upon which the Prince of Conti caused the diamond to be 
ground into powder, and used to dry the ink of the letter he wrote 
on the subject to Madame de Blot.—Madame de Genlis. 


Cur your CLoTH ACCORDING To your AuTHoR.—At the first 
representation of the ‘ Tom Jones’ of Poinsinet, two persons were 
observed in the pit, one of whom was overheard saying to the other, 
from time to time, “ Shall I cut—shall I cut?” This suspicious 
phrase attracted attention, and the pair were just on the point of 
being arrested as pickpockets. “ What have we done?” said one 
of them: “we are only tailors, and I have the honour of making 
clothes for M. Poinsinct, the author of the new play. As I have 
to furnish him with a dress to appear before the public, who will be 
sure to demand his appearance at the second representation, and as 
I know very little about the merits of dramatic works, I have 
brought with me my principal journeyman, a very clever man, for 
he makes out all my accounts; and I was only asking him, from 
time to time, if ie would advise me to cut the cloth in question, 
which must be paid for out of the profits of the play.”’—Cousin 


? Avellete. 





THEE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








HAYMARKET. 

As there was nothing new at the theatres last night, and Miss 
Paron’s re-appearance naturally attracts a good deal of attention, 
the reader may not be displeased at our adding a few words to our 
yesterday’s criticism. 

We omitted to mention, that the famous passage about marrying 
a lord, which is so good in itself, and so very applicable to the posi- 
tion of the fair singer, (“ Why, thou foolish jade, thou wilt be as 
ill-used and as much neglected, as if thou hadst married a lord !’’) 
was received with a crash of applause, followed by repeated rounds. 
The Chronicle says that the house was not so full as on the first 
night, and that there were some hisses. Perhaps we saw the house 
from a different point, for it appeared to us quite as full, if not 
fuller, and no hisses were audible where we sat. There was a dis- 
turbance in the gallery just before the drawing-up of the curtain ; it 
was resumed a little after Miss Paton’s entrance, and perhaps ori- 
ginated in a wish to excite hostilities, but it appeared to us at the 
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time nothing but a common gallery squabble. By the way, we | 
must observe that we do not hear these squabbles as we used. | 
In Pope’s time, it was the pit that had the reputation of being | 
noisy and unrefined, | 


** There still remains, to mortify a wit, 
Thé many-headed monster of the pit : 
A surly race, who, ere one word is spoke, 
Call for the farce, the Bear, or the Black Joke.” 


The pit read the poet and the essayists, and refined itself. The 
galleries now appear to have read them too, if we are to judge of 
their ordinary behaviour from what we have lately witnessed. “ Two- | 
penny trash” is certainly going the round of the globe, and putting | 
the readers in advance of those who will peruse nothing under ten 
and sixpence. The galleries as well as the pit had an opinion re- 
specting Miss Paton, and unquestionably helped it to dispense with 
that of the boxes, whether it was for or against. However, it was clear 
to us on the present occasion, from their looks, that the secret opi- 
nion of the boxes were in her favour ; as it most probably was on the 
first night; otherwise the seats would not have been so full. 

With regard to Miss Paton’s flourishing and superfluous style of 
singing, we do not mean to say, that a departure from the plain text 
of an air, and a considerable one too, is not often allowable. It is 
often desirable; but then, it is only so when the subject is of a 
nature to render the departure natural, and when the composer is 
not of the very highest order. In the latter case, as in Mozarrs’ 
compositions, we are to conclude that the musician has done all 
that is necessary, and that the more the singer adheres to him 
the better. The graces ventured in addition must be very small 
and sparing. But in instances, where there is a greater warrant 
for license, either intentionally or otherwise on the part of the com- 
poser, and where the composition is expressive of triumph, or 
mirth, or any other feeling in which the animal spirits are roused, and | 
a movement of the mind excited analogous to gesticulation and bodily 
transport,—in such cases the singer has not only a right to indulge 
in flourishes and other passages ad libitum, provided they be fitting 
for the sentiment, but a perfect enjoyment of it would naturally 
hurry the voice away, and set it, as it were, careering and dancing 
beyond the limits of an ordinary pleasure. In the representation of 
a character like Polly’s, in the Beggar’s Opera, the case is tage A 
different. Here is simplicity, pathos, a prayer to be urged, a grief 
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LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON, 


This Evening (14th time) anew Musical Drama called 


THE IRISH GIRL! | 


The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an Overture by F. Harrvy. | 


Bridget O’Rourke, Miss KELLY, Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 
Lord Kilmore, MrF. MATTHEWS, 
Sir Leinster Leybrooke, Mr T, MILLAR, Mandeville, Mr PERKINS, 
O’Rourke, Mr B. HILL, — Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 


After which, 32nd time) the Comic Operetta, called 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; 
OR, ‘“‘ WHICH IS MY SON ?” 
The Music, by Mr G, H. Rodwell. 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. JONES, Julia, Miss PINCOTT, 
Penelope, Mrs KEELEY. 

Briefless, Mr WRENCH, Brutus Hairbrain, Mr KEELEY, | 

Mr Prettyman, Mr W. BENNETT, Doggins, Mr SALTER. 


At the End of the Operetta, Mr BARTLEY will deliver the 
FaREWweLL ApprRess. 


To conclude with (24th time) a Musical Drama called 


THE SKELETON LOVER! 
The Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 
Constance, (Daughter of the Baron Von Glowenstein) Miss H. CAWSE, 
Peretta, (Niece to Elzevir) Mrs KEELEY, 
The Baroness Von Glowenstein, Mrs C. JONES, 
Clotilda, (Atteudant on Constance) Mrs EAST. | 
Count Rudalph, (the Lover) Mr O. SMITH, 
Hans Bobbs, (his Valet) Mr KEELEY, 
Baron Von Glowenstein, Mr BARTLEY, 
Ebert, (Rival to Count Rudolph) Mr HUNT, | 
Balthazar Elzevir, (au aged Bookseller) Mr W. BENNETT. 


Barbarina, 


| Basil, 


Published by Onwuyn (to whom all books, 


to be lamented. These are not the points upon which people go 
departing from the immediate subject, or dancing about a room, 
The question is easily settled (if indeed it were a question at all) by 
thinking of what two different persons would do in real life,—one, 
a gentle girl, for example, who like Polly had to go down on her 
| knees to her mother r, and beg her to be forgiving ;—the other, a 

mad-cap full of mirth, who was telling a story to her confidante, 
and, as the phrase is, could not contain herself for joy, but must 
needs fly off every moment into dancing and laughter, and play all 
sorts of vagaries. It is plain how the singer may act in the latter 
case. But in the former, what should we think, if Polly, while 
talking instead of singing, should add to the few touching words in 


| which gentleness implores, a variety of extraneous gabbling without 


meaning; try her voice to see how high it could rise, how low it 
could sink ; and into how many atoms of sound she could split the 
word “ poor 7” Suppose, to conclude all, that before she had done, 


she got up from her knees, and ran about the room, now jumping up 


' as high as she was able, now stooping and sliding over the floor, and 


finally making a curtesy, in the midst of which she shook like an 
ague, and so came down with asink to the ground, and a look of 
piteous satisfaction, as if she had done the most touching thing in 
the world?) Now the song of “ Oh Ponder Well,” or Virgins are 
like the fair flowers, sang as Miss Paron sang it the other night, is 
not a whit less ridiculous to reason or the heart, than a spectacle of 
their kind would be: for either it is expressive of a real sorrow, or 
it is not: if it is, the ridiculousne 
what does it mean, and why does Miss Paton appear in the cha- 
racter instead of a concert-room! It is related of Miss Fenton, 
the original performer of this character, afterwards Duchess of Bot- 
Ton, that when the Duke was once about to forsake her, 


ss is undeniable ; and if it is not, 


she went 
on her knees, and singing “ Oh Ponder Well,” turnedhim back into 


her arms. Do we think that Miss Fenton went floundering about 


} - * ° > ps 
on this occasion as Miss Paton does, drawling some words into 


interminable length, careering about on others, and darting up from 
the rest like a cat into a pantry-window,—or do we not rather feel 
sure, that she poured forth her imploring notes in their simplest, 
most feeling, and most earnest manner, just as she would have done 
if she had been speaking them ? 

There is just the same difference between the two things, as there 
| is between folly and fascination. oe 


THEATRE ROYAL, 
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This Evening, a Drama, (in Two Acts) called 


THE FORCE OF NATURE, 
Countess D’Harville, Mrs FAUCIT, Matilda, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Philip, Mr W. FARREN, 
Frederick, Mr COOPER, Count de Beauvais, 


Joseph, MrCOOKE, Servants, Messis Coates, V 


Mr VINING. 
. Webster, and B, Barnett. 


After which, the Opera of 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Countess Almaviva, Miss TURPIN, 
Susanna, Miss PATON. 
Mrs NEWCOMBE, Marcellina, 
Count Almaviva, Mr VINING, 
Mr WILLIAMS, Fiorella, 
Figaro, Mr J. REEVE, 
Cherubino, (the Page) Mrs HUMBY, 
Mr C. Morris, Notary, Mr Bishop, Sebastian, Mr Moore. 


Mrs COVENEY, 


Antonio, Mr HUCKEL, 


In Act IT. A Pas Deux, by Mr J. Ridgway and Madlle. Clari. 


To conclude with the Historical Drama of 
CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
Eudiga, (Daughter of Adam Brock) Miss PATON, 

Ulrica, (Daughter of Major Vauberg) Miss F. H. KELLY. 
Charles the Twelfih, (King of Sweeden) Mr W. FARREN, 
Gen. Duckett, Mr. COVENEY, Col. Reichel, Mr W. JOHNSON, 
Adam Brock, Mr J. REEVE, 

Major v anberg Mr COOPER, 
Gustavus, Mr BRINDAL, Triptolemus Muc idlework, Mr WEBSTER, 
Ist Officer, Mr COOKE, 2nd Officer, Mr G ALLOT. 


On Monday, The Goldsmith ; Love in a Village ; and Killing no Murder 


and communication. 
Strand; sold by 
98 Royal 


parcels, 
for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street, 
Hewarp, Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge; J. Cuapret, 
Exchange, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


C. and W. Reyneu., Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 





